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SUPPLEMENT TO The Gramophone, May, 1924 


EDITORIAL 


WAS glad to receive several indignant letters 
I from subscribers, who resented the notion 

of abolishing this Player-Piano Supplement. 
Most of our readers had treated the introduction 
of it with a frigid politeness. They neither 
abused nor acclaimed it, but they made me feel 
somehow that it was very much the new boy. 
However, the suggestion that it would presently 
expire brought some welcome letters of appreciation 
—and we are carrying on. 

Letters from player-pianists, by the way, tend 
to be much severer than those of gramophonists. 
They have a kind of dourness about them, and I 
should say that the temperament of the passionate 
player-pianist was also ascetic and solitary. I 
think that we gramophonists are a bit too 
tolerant, you know. I feel that since I devoted 
some of my time to the player-piano I have certainly 
become more exacting in my judgments of sound- 
boxes. The piano is a fine bracer for one’s ears 
after too entire an absorption in the world of 
gramophonic sound. And if only for the pleasure 
of coming back to the gramophone as one comes 
back from cigars to a pipe, all who can should 
indulge in playing upon a player-piano. Believe 
me, half a dozen performances will make you as 
vain of your prowess as golfing neophytes. I found 
myself—well, it would not be dignified for an Editor 
to make a fool of himself by revealing that he 
thought he could play as well as most, and perhaps 
rather better than some, great pianists ! 

The Carola, which is my instrument, is a flatterer. 
I did not feel so proud of my accomplishment when 
I played the Duo-Art Weber in the office. The 
Carola has buttons to press for soft and loud, while 
the Duo-Art has levers. I prefer the levers—they 
flatter one’s self-expression. I haven’t begun to 
know much about my Carola and its capabilities, 
because I have not had the time to devote to it. 
It was waiting for weeks in Guernsey for fit weather 
to be landed, and by the time a silky grey sea and 
windless morning arrived, I was so deeply immersed 
in my writing work that I did not dare fatigue 
myself too much. Not that the Carola ought to 
be tiring, for it has a pedal touch of extreme light- 
ness. But I have no strength even for that amount 
of exercise towards the end of a book. 


Well, I shall gradually get to know my instrument, 
and I look forward to writing about my adventures 
with it. But in the meanwhile I am inclined to be 
shy and to make way for the experts. 


The Origin of the Player-Piano 


HE statement on p. 10 of the February 
Supplement that ‘‘ the instrument which in 
1897 successfully emerged from the com- 


petitive inventions was of the attachment (or 
player) type and .... the patent of this device 


was filed under the title of the Pianola,’ and 
‘** the first Pianolas to arrive in this country were 
sold during the Christmas season of 1899,” has 
been challenged by the makers of the Angelus, 
Sir Herbert Marshall and Sons, Ltd., who quote 
the U.S.A. Official Census Report, as follows :— 


‘** In 1895 Messrs. Wilcox and White, of Meriden, 
Conn., began manufacturing an interior attach- 
ment, and in February, 1897, built their first 
‘ Angelus,’ a cabinet piano-player. This instru- 
ment, the invention of E. H. White, may be 
regarded as the pioneer of the various similar 
attachments which have since been placed upon 
the market.” 

It is further stated that cabinet Angelus players 
were purchased direct from the American company 
in the summer of 1899. 

We have no reason for withholding our apologies 
for the injustice unwittingly done to the famous 


Angelus. 
BH @® 


Mr. Lloyd Osbourne in his most interesting 
‘** Confession ’ in the last number—the article has 
been reprinted in leaflet form and may be obtained 
from Messrs. Steinway and Sons, or from this 
office—showed that he was led to the player-piano 
through the gramophone. Here is the reverse 
process described by a correspondent, Mr. J. C. 
Horrell: ‘I have always been passionately fond 
of music, and the ‘ Pianola’ has opened up to me 
musical realms that a busy man like myself could 
never enter otherwise. I have had nine years’ (not 
consecutive) membership in the Aeolian library, 
during which period I have played practically all 
their rolls of the great classical and romantic 
composers, and many also of the moderns. By 
keeping a list of favourites one knows exactly what 
to buy when the sales come round. I have now 
built up a library of 200 rolls. My love for the 
gramophone developed later; in fact, for many 
years I was prejudiced against it, but in 1919 I 
bought a small one and a few records, and my 
prejudice melted. Two years ago I bought a really 
good H.M.V., since when I have been a keen 
gramophile, and have over one hundred records. 








«« A lady asked me at Christmas which I would give 
up if I could only keep one, my pianola or 
gramophone ? She might as well have asked which 
I would rather do without, food or drink! Could 
not do without either! The pianola is vastly 
superior for purely pianoforte music. But think of 
the glorious voices, the violin and ’cello solos, the 
orchestral music which the gramophone gives one 
the opportunity of enjoying! If I may make a 
suggestion it is this: That in your Supplement you 
should not confine your notices of new rolls to the 
‘Duo-art’ type of instruments, but cater also for 
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the possessor of the ordinary player-piano, who, 
doubtless, outnumber their more fortunate brothers 
as the light-car owners do the Rolls-Roysterers.”’ 

We hope that after the explanation given on 
p. 9 of the March Supplement, none of our readers 
are still under a misapprehension about this last 


point. It is only the Duo-Art and Welte-Mignon 
rolls which cannot be played on any ordinary 


Player-piano. Autoplayer, Artistyle, Animatiec, etc., 
can all be played on any 88-note machine, including 
the Duo-Art P-P. The Welte-Mignon alone has to 
have its own rolls. 


a 


Are Player-Pianos Capable of Improvement ? 
By FREDERICK H. EVANS 


ISCUSSING with an expert in the player- 
] D piano world the poor musical value of the 

average music-rolls at present being sold, and 
comparing it with the immensely higher value in 
music of the gramophone records so_ lavishly 
produced, I was asked to observe that the gramo- 
phone firms have as a basis that their records can 
be used on any gramophone from 15s. upwards, 
whereas the music student for whose needs I was 
appealing, cannot usually find £120 upwards for 
an instrument to play music-rolls on. The audience 
therefore for “ classic ” (i.e., really good) music is 
so barely in existence as to be negligible for com- 
mercial consideration now that the current cata- 
logues have what is thought to be an ample supply 
of such. Any suggested additions to that in the 
** classics,” etc.,is at once negatived ; ** won’t pay.” 

The present player-action gives an essentially 
mechanical effect ; it does not suggest finger touch ; 
it does not give a real sense of nuance, of phrasing, 
of rhythm; and therefore it has no appeal to the 
pianist who wishes to replace his fingers which can 
no longer do what he wants them to do. 

I maintain that if player-piano actions were made 
sufficiently responsive to the needs of the really 
sensitive, critical musician, and that it was found 
that a perfectly adjusted player-action can so far 
replace one’s fingers as to ‘‘ deceive the elect,” 
then the musical student of all ages and means 
would find it indispensable for the really adequate 
study of the best music. I have for very many 
years held this as a working proposition, but I have 
always met with the response of complete disbelief ; 
the theory is that the player-piano cannot from its 
very nature of a mechanical foot-controlled machine 
be expected to really suggest the quality of actual 
finger touch; and that it should therefore be only 
looked upon as 4 new musical instrument capable of 


new effects, ete. To which I reply that it in itself 
is not a musical instrument, but only the means of 
playing one; the piano is the instrument, and if 
you so use it as to distort it beyond what it was 
invented for it ceases to be a pianoforte. Then it 
usually gets remarked that we have only ten 
fingers, and the player-action has eighty-eight, and 
surely new effects should be its raison @étre. But 
if we are as a rule to assail the piano with more 
fingers than a duet calls for we shall only be making 
it more horrid than it usually is. There are, of course, 
occasions when chords may be so extended and 
amplified, beyond the duet even, as to be both 
legitimate, effective, and truly musical. But this 
amplification can very easily be overdone; there 
is a limit to the number of notes that can be played 
at one time if music is preferred to noise. A large 
number of notes calls for extra foot pressure to 
make them all sound and so renders pp or even mf 
playing in such cases to be impossible. I think the 
real reason why this claim of being a new instrument 
was set up was that at first no attempt was made for 
the pianola to have real delicacy of touch; it was 
not then, nor is it often now, believed to be capable 
of really simulating good finger-playing. If my 
opponents had done, or would now do, as I have 
and made their player-action sufficiently sensitive 
and then learnt to control it, they would have found 
my theory (and practice) a reasonable one and 
worth advocating. I find whenever I play to really 
understanding people, musical enough to allow for 
the inevitable limitations of the finest player-action, 
that the impression on them is of really good 
finger-playing; that a sense of actual touch is 
evident ; that interpretation is there; the person- 
ality of the performer is evidenced ; and that the 
pianola as the means of producing the music is 
quite overlooked and forgotten. 
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How have I managed this and am I alone in it ? 
By no means as to the latter as I have made many 
converts to my method. There are, of course, 
many very clever performers on the ordinary stock 
players but I find that this is the difference always 
noted between theirs and playing on my method : 
that theirs suggests only a very clever mechanism, 
while mine suggests finger-work, the mechanical 
effect being all but completely abolished. My 
method is simply this: first, the really perfect 
adjustment of the player-action in all its details ; 
then the replacing of the two 14 lb. springs usually 
found in the reservoir by one spring only and that 
of not more than 7lb. strength. To illustrate this 
I have the kind permission of Messrs. Dale, Forty 
and Co., Ltd., of Birmingham, to borrow from Mr. 
H. J. Drake’s useful little book ‘‘ From Piano-Tuner 
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to Player-Expert” this diagram which shows the 
position of the springs I have referred to. The foot 
pressing on the pedal is seen to open the bellows at 
the back and suck air through the flap-valves F 
into N the main chest and thus into the reservoir 
G which is opened and closed by the springs 
shown in it. If these two M springs (I have heard 
of three being used) are powerful (14 lb. each) the 
reservoir is always full and therefore the motor 
will be sure to run steadily and all the notes to 
sound whatever kind of tread on the pedals is 
given ; it is a purely mechanical supply and release 
of air. If, however, but one spring M is used, as 
I originated, as light as 7 lb., then we can easily 
and quickly open the reservoir and so use just as 
much or as little air to make the particular “ touch ” 
we need; the light spring enables us to have 
absolute control of the amount of air; quality of 


foot-pressure giving the effect of finger-touch, 
quite impossible with the two heavy springs which 
give a dead, uniform mechanical effect instead of 
a live, various touch as with fingers. Shakes can 
be played pp and with a perfect crese and dim ; 
a melody can be played with each note of a different 
power; a sf is a true attack, not merely .a dead 
bang; and phrasing in its never ceasing intimate 
rise and fall is for the first time really achieved and 
enjoyed. 

As a test of the perfect adjustment let my 
reader place a roll in position with the preliminary 
blank part over the tracker bar and the tempo lever 
put at zero; if he will then pump steadily he will 
find that he can go on pumping ; whereas after the 
first stroke of each foot he ought to find the pedals 
immovable, both feet being quite tight one against 
the other. If he can go on pumping it shows there 
is a leak or waste of air somewhere, meaning, of 
course, a lack of control. If his pedals are immovy- 
able after the first stroke of each foot it will mean 
that when he moves his tempo lever to bring a 
note over the tracker bar he can give that note just 
what quality of touch and attack he likes, either 
a ppp or a sff; I am supposing that he has the 
7 lb. spring in use; and that by his keeping his foot 
pressure such that his feet feeding each other are 
always tight one against the other, he can go on 
making any and every note to exactly the quality 
of touch he wants. His foot-pressure thus means 
a real impact on to the piano key. In the ordinary 
way it is not a direct act of touch, but only a release 
of air which permits the key to descend in a 
correspondingly lifeless fashion. What player- 
piano can take a series of single notes and make 
them each of different power, either pp or f? I do 
this quite easily and spontaneously by direct foot- 
pressure, the exhaust (by reason of the light spring 
used) in the reservoir after a note or chord is 
such that power can be prepared by the other 
foot so that the next note or chord can be struck in 
any strength desired. With the two heavy springs 
in use one never feels that any real foot control is 
there; the mechanism plays, not the performer ; 
and my oft repeated adjuration to makers and 
students is that the pianola must never be allowed 
to do anything of itself, the person playing must 
do everything. Which at once brings us up against 
the sort of person who will say, as one said to me 
once, ‘“* What an extraordinary idea; I bought the 
pianola to play my piano for me, now you want 
me to learn to play it!” And yet I suppose 
he would not expect to be supplied with golf 
clubs that would automatically play his game for 
him; he learns to play golf by his clubs; why 
should he not learn to play his piano by his pianola. 

Anyhow, it is all a matter of experience and 
I ask any of my readers who are sufficiently critical 
to get their springs altered and player adjusted 








as I have described so that there is 
of air anywhere and that after one stroke of 
each foot the pedals become immovable till a 
note comes over the tracker bar, and then study 
and practise and study and practise, till his sense 
of rhythm is so keen and instant that the 
foot-pressure is absolutely true to the entry of 
the note on the roll over its hole in the tracker 
bar; for, of course, it is obvious that pressure any 
fraction of a second after the note has gone over 
the tracker bar is quite useless as affecting ‘‘ touch.” 
That is precisely what happens with all player- 
actions not finely adjusted as I have described ; 
pressure on their pedals does not give touch, but 
only releases air and allows the piano key to drop, 
resulting in a dead mechanical effect, with no sense 
of personality at work. In all slow passages I give 
a separate pressure to every note, touching each 
with the foot as I should with my fingers. In 
quicker passages it is still as with the fingers, 
every second or third note, or the first of each 
group, gets the “touch”; and after that touch is 
made, if the pressure is instantly released and the 
power allowed to die off (while the other foot pre- 
pares pressure for the next note or group), then 
one gets the intimate crese and dim that gives such 
value and charm to the rendering. 

And when this sense of instantaneity in rhythmic 
pressure is gained, what a new world is opened for 
really personal playing ; it is a joy worth working 
for, the pianola is no longer a machine, but an 
instrument; one feels one is really playing the 
piano, not merely operating a_ player-action ; 
the sense of touch is most stimulating ; we put the 
piano key down, not a mere release of air permitting 
it to drop. The joy of real phrasing, the perpetual 
crese and dim, the ppp possible plus accent, the 
exhilarating effect of a succession of chords played 
with the attack of the fingers, all make the player- 
piano worth owning and studying. If musicians 
would test this method they would find that it 
makes a very adequate replacing of age-stiffened 
or unpractised fingers. How few outside the 
professional pianists can give sufficient time to 
practise so that one can play, say a Bach presto as 
it should be played, at proper tempo? My fingers 
never would ; but now, in my old age, my feet will. 

Another improvement needed is the power to 
graduate the accompaniment when the music is 
themodised. When the levers are pulled back to 
soften the accompaniment, if there are a good 
many notes to be played they will be too soft to be 
of any value, sometimes even inaudible; also if 
the accompaniment has but a few notes they will 
probably be too loud. I have for long had my 
pianola so adjusted that I can by gradually moving 
the levers to and fro give just as much power to the 
accompaniment as its number of notes shows it 
will need, or its expression demand. Most makers 


no escape 
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say this is not practicable, and that when the 
themodist device has to be used one must take 
what comes in the accompaniment when its levers 
are held fully back; it is all or none with them. 
But I have proved it can be done; and as no true 
music can be made without this full graduating 
of the accompaniment I would not dream of using 
a player that could not do it. Before the themodist 
device was brought out one was told to get accent 
by jerking these levers to and fro; but when the 
accompaniment had to be subdued by these levers 
it was seen that accent by lever-jerking was no 
longer possible. It was never anything but a dead, 
mechanical effect, rigid and angular, and never had 
the spontaneity of sensitive foot-pressure. And 
now that accent by lever is impossible in themodised 
music if we want a melody to be sung with full 
expression we must rely on sensitive foot-pressure. 
But, of course, there will always be a great 
gulf fixed between the most sensitive ‘ player ”’ 
results and the best finger-work. Finger control, 
plus the modern subtle use of the sustaining pedal, 
will always have more variety of touch and tone ; 
details in part-writing per finger are immeasurably 
beyond what the player-piano can give, though 
here my method scores enormously in clarity and 
precision. But even this unbridgeable gulf will 
some day be greatly lessened when we are given 
what I have for years been asking for; a “ player ” 
with the running of the motor as a separate thing. 
It is not decent to ask a muscian, an artist in music, 
to make his own motive-power ; to make the same 
foot-pressure serve to run his motor as well as 
provide his nuance, ete. A very small electric 
motor fed from the house supply, is sufficient to 
run the “ player” motor perfectly steadily at any 
speed, independent of anyone playing. The reser- 
voir could then be practically done away with 
and the foot-pressure be direct from foot to piano 
key. Any gradation, any force, could then be got 
and with a rapidity of change we do not dream of 
in our now clumsy linking-up of motor running 
and touch controi. The two must be independent, 
the music-making from the motor-running; then 
we shall indeed have an approach to the finest 
finger work that will be scarcely credible. It has 
been tried and found perfectly practicable; but 
one cannot hope for it to be a marketable affair 
until the world of musicians realises its value, its 
vital importance, and demands it. At present 
even my own method (which alone makes for real 
personal music) is not commercially used or 
approved of, it being voted far too sensitive for 
the 99 per cent. of customers who must be given 
a machine that will be certain to have its notes 
sound whoever treads on its pedals; so it must be 
in the millenium that one will look for the really 
personal “ player ” with its separate motor action. 
FREDERICK H. EVANS. 
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c: A R () A Player-Piano with 
a Human Touch. 
To those untrained artists whose temperament longs to 
give expression to itself in music which their untrained 
fingers cannot play, the CAROLA is a wonderful boon. 


It affords possibilities of touch and expression which 
have hitherto been beyond attainment on Player-Pianos. 


HE whole secret 
of piano-playing 
is touch.” It is 


touch which produces 
expression. 


chord or passage to be 
emphasised or softened 
at will. 

The performer hasleft 
to him what, after all, 
is the real joy of piano- 
playing—the expression. 
The interpretation of a 
piece is his own indi- 
vidual performance, and 
not a mere mechanical 
response to physical 
effort. 

This feature is a veri- 
table boon to those 
whose inborn talent for 
music has hitherto been 
stifled for want of a 
player-piano on which 
they can give expres- 
sion to their natural 
gifts. 


‘“‘Execution’’—agility 
of the fingers— is 
merely a question of 
long practice and the 
drudgery of scales and 
exercises. Touch with- 
out execution may pro- \ 
duce pleasant music— | Til i } 
execution without touch ba \ til | | 
can only produce noise.  § a ei 


ON IN pee vA tt a whi 
With the CAROLA eh 
Player-Piano the per- 
former controls the 
touch just as accurately 
as if he were playing by 
hand. 
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The pedals have a much more immediate control The CAROLA can be supplied in the famous 
over the hammers than has previously been achieved. BLUTHNER and other well-known makes of pianos. 
The slightest emphasis on the pedals gives an im- It may be had on convenient instalment payments. 
mediate response on the notes, thus enabling any Any make of piano taken in part exchange. 


Descriptive Booklet on request. 


BLGTHNER é¢ Co. Ltd., 17-23, WigmoreSt., London, 
W.1 
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PLAYER-PIANO CORRESPONDENCE 


| Note. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR SirR,—I was very glad indeed when I 
received your circular letter, dated January, inform- 
ing the public of the advent of the Player-Piano 
Supplement. I am only sorry to think that it is 
about to cease, if I have read aright in the April 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

From my point of view, the player-piano is so 
much more a real musical instrument than the 
gramophone, that I wonder the latter is catered for 
primarily. I suppose it is because many more are 
owners of gramophones than player-pianos. How- 
ever, they both have a place in the hearts of folk 
who like music, and it is only business you should 
cater for the majority. 

But if the Supplement must disappear, cannot a 
portion of THE GRAMOPHONE be allocated to the 
interests of the player-piano ? Critical notes of the 
latest rolls and of music long since issued, together 
with articles concerning pianoforte music, etc., 
would have been something to look forward to 
once a month. 

Perhaps it may be against your rules, but, if not, 
I would greatly appreciate your opinion as to the 
merits of the Duo-art reproducing piano in the 
electric as compared with the foot blown, from the 
point of view of obtaining the best results of not 
only Duo-art rolls but ordinary and hand-played 
rolls. I am not here referring specially to the 
Aeolian make. 

The reason I put the question is that I am con- 
templating exchanging to an electric blown piano 
but I wonder if they are as sympathetic in the 
ordinary rolls as the foot-blown instruments. 

Yours faithfully, 


Oldham. T. LITTLER. 


[This question I must leave unanswered till a 
later number. For the moment I am chiefly con- 
cerned with the first part. The ways in which 
readers like Mr. Littler can help to consolidate the 
precarious Player-Piano Supplement are by deliber- 
ate propaganda; by making sure that every single 
owner of a player-piano in their acquaintance reads 
THE GRAMOPHONE ; by making sure that the local 
piano and music shop stocks the paper, and by 
mentioning the authority of THE GRAMOPHONE in 
every transaction and visit ; and lastly, by making 
converts, by persuading new people to buy player- 
pianos, by introducing the idea to the owner of 
every hotel, cinema, restaurant, café, and to every 
club secretary. No, not lastly ; lastly by writing 
to report progress and to make suggestions to me.— 
ED.| 


Stamped and addressed envelopes must be sent with all correspondence for which an answer ts desired. 
Similarly with MSS. 


Ep. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—The player-piano is being increasingly 
used now by those who have a knowledge of music, 
and the mechanical part is greatly improved ;_ but 
the preparation of the rolls still leaves much to be 
desired. May I suggest that articles on this would 
be of interest and might draw the attention of the 
manufacturers to the improvement of their produc- 
tions? My friends agree with me that what is 
wanted is that the music rolls should have printed 
on them in the correct positions, (a) the key and 
the time (composer’s), (b) the bars ruled and double 
bars, (c) changes of key given, (d) all expression 
marks as used in ordinary music. We ask for these 
because the present custom to give a dynamic 
line, a tempo number and in some cases a tempo 
line is not satisfactory—they are inaccurately placed 
and quite insufficient. 

Yours faithfully, 
Bournemouth. J. KINGSTON DAVEY. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—If you desire to advance the use of 
player-pianos by the musical public the first thing 
to do is to teach the Seller as well as the Buyer 
what a well-tempered mechanism consists of. I 
venture to say that nine-tenths of the sellers do 
not understand the mechanism, and have not the 
remotest idea—their mechanics included—how to 
adjust and temper a player correctly. They are 
satisfied when it plays, and it will play in hundreds 
of juxtapositions—it is simply a question how near 
perfection you can adjust. ... I have played a 
Bluthner Boudoir Player since 1912, and I adjusted 
it myself! I ean play fifty pieces without tiring 
and I am 70 years of age. I can play any piece with 
sufficient accentuation, using no levers, having my 
hands in my pockets, almost as well as any electric 
player, whatever its high-sounding name. 

Yours faithfully, 


Dulwich Wood Park, S.E.19. J. BORNEFELD. 





Pianola Rolls Exchanged 


Clearance Sale of Pianola Rolls of all makes in 
perfect condition. 

88 Note, 30/- per dozen; 65 Note, 20/- per dozen; 
mostly Classical Titles, over 1,000 to choose from, 1/: 
each allowed on old Pianola Rolls in good order against 
purchase of other rolls as above. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 
29, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library), 
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NOTES ON 
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MUSIC ROLLS 


(Continued) 


XI. GRANADOS. Valses Poeticos. 


Enrique Granados y Campina was born at Lerida, 
in Catalonia, on July 27th, 1868. He studied under 
Pedrell, the father of the modern Spanish school, 
and later under Charles de Bériot, at the Paris 
Conservatoire. He lost his life in the ‘‘ Sussex ” 
disaster in 1916, when returning from the New York 
production of the operatic version of his Goyeseas. 

Granados was one of the leading figures of the 
recent Spanish musical renascence—probably, in- 
deed, the greatest musical genius that Spain has so 
far produced. To quote Mr. Ernest Newman: 
‘To a public less slow-moving in artistic matters 
than ours, the name of Granados would by now be 
a household word. He is, on the whole—and in 
saying this one does not forget Scriabine—the 
greatest, the most variously endowed poet of the 
piano that we have had since Chopin. ... He is a 
Chopin come to life again, but a Chopin who, while 
he has forgotten nothing of the grace of his own 
heredity and environment, has added to them the 
fruits of the finest culture of Spain.” 

The Valses Poeticos are among the most charming 
and characteristic of his lighter works. They are 
preceded by a gay introduction in common time, 
leading to No. 1, Melodico. No. 2, Tempo de Vals 
Noble, is in a more serious mood ; No. 3, reflective, 
almost sombre. The genial mood of the opening 
returns with No. 4, Allegro Humoristico, which 
concludes Roll 1. 

Roll 2 opens with one of the most charming, 
Allegro Elegante, a return to the prevailing key 
of A Major. No. 6, Quasi ad libitum : Sentimental, 
is somewhat nocturne-like, No. 7 brilliant. No. 8 
is the most exquisite of all, but needs careful 
playing ; the normal time is six-eight, but the two 
bars of up-rushing demi-semiquavers, about half 
way through, are in three-four time. Four bars 
of andante lead to the re-appearance of No. 1, which 
concludes the series. 

These waltzes are particularly suited to piano- 
player performance ; indeed, they may almost be 
said to play themselves. 


XII. SIBELIUS. Romance in D minor (from “ Two 
Miniatures”), Idyll, Barcarolle, Romance in 
D flat. Op. 24. 


Jean Sibelius, the representative Finnish composer, 
was born at Tavastehus on December 8th, 1865. 
Like Schumann and d’Indy he was at first designed 
for the law, but at the age of nineteen, after he had 
begun to take lessons in violin-playing, he decided 


to devote himself to music. He studied composition 
under Wegelius at Helsingfors, under Becker at 
Berlin and under Goldmark at Vienna. 

He has visited this country three times. In 1900 
he came over at Bantock’s invitation, to conduct a 
concert of his own works at Liverpool ; in 1912, at 
the Birmingham Festival, he gave the first English 
performance of his Fourth Symphony, and recently 
he came again, bringing with him his Fifth Symphony 
and other new orchestral works. During the war 
he endured great hardships, and is said to have 
narrowly escaped death at the hands of the Soviet 
Government. 


Most of his music owes its inspiration to the life, 
scenery, and legends of his own country. Sombre 
and full of melancholy it sometimes is; neverthe- 
less, these characteristics are often over-emphasised 
by writers on Sibelius. There is far more brightness 
in his music than is frequently supposed; on 
occasion he can be as gay as any modern composer, 
as is seen in the Festivo from Scénes Historiques (of 
which there is an excellent gramophone record, 
Col. 908), in the Third Symphony and elsewhere. 
The extraordinary popularity of two of his less 
important works, Finlandia and the Valse Triste, 
has probably been rather detrimental than otherwise 
to the appreciation of his genius in this country ; 
their over-frequent performances no doubt being 
largely responsible for the neglect of his finer music. 

As a whole, his piano music is of less interest than 
either his songs or his orchestral works, but several 
pieces are of great beauty. The Romance in D minor 
is perhaps the finest of all. The opening—tranquillo 
—is in a mood of strange sadness; the music 
gradually grows in power and nobility to a climax 
of clashing harmonies, then sinks to a quiet and 
beautiful close. This piece and the Jdyll are some- 
what akin ; one may perhaps fancy them to portray 
the same landscape under different conditions, but 
the sombre melancholy of the Romance is in the Idyll 
transformed into a mood of pastoral calm and 
happiness. This piece should not be played too 
quickly ; the last four bars are marked lento assai. 

The Barcarolle is less attractive, though powerful 
and impressive ; one of the few works of Sibelius 
that merit the epithet ‘‘ gloomy.” The Romance in 
D flat is too well known to need description. It is a 
beautiful piece, though less characteristic than the 
three preceding. 

All these belong to an early set of ten pieces and 
were composed about the year 1894. 


A. C. R. 
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No. ANIMATIC, 

59127. Children’s Corner; Jumbo’s Lullaby. 
Debussy. 

59128. Children’s Corner; The Little Shepherd. 
Debussy. 

59227. My Isle of Golden Dreams. Waltz. Boston. 
Walter Blaufuss. 

55384. An den Friihling, Op. 43, No. 6. Grieg. 

59153. Poetische Stimmungsbilder, Op. 85, No. 6. 
Anton Dvorak. 

58990. Le Chant du Nautonier ; Caprice de Con- 


cert, Op. 12. Louis Diémar. 

Those who love the Children’s Corner will find the 
two rolls very satisfactory. It is quite possible to 
get the effect of Jumbo’s clumsy bed-time games 
and the Little Shepherd’s pipe. The Grieg and the 
Dvorak rolls are both first-rate. 


No. ARTISTYLE. 
92014A. Praeludium. Jarnefelt. 
92071B. Fantasiestiicke, Op. 12, 

Wirren. Schumann. 
Sonata Pathetique, Op. 13; 

ment. Beethoven. 
Spring-Time Waltzes. Poldini. 
Du bist die Ruh. Schubert-Liszt. 

Cradle Song. Brahms. Improvisation by 

Mertke. 

Faschingsschwank aus Wien, Op. 26, No. 4. 

Intermezzo. Schumann. 

Balletmusik aus Rosamund. Schubert. 
Worcestershire Suite, No. 4, The Ledbury 

Parson. Julius Harrison. 

Children’s Corner. Golliwog’s Cake-walk. 

Debussy. 


No. 7; Traiimes 


88565C. First move- 


93294B. 
88579A. 
89436B. 


93324A, 


92552 A. 


93141A. 


92312A. 


93341B. Air de Ballet. Frank Tapp. 

89913. Coneerto, Op. 21, in F minor. First move- 
ment, Maestoso. Chopin. 

R1094. Pastorale Variée, avec cadenza, in E flat. 


Mozart. ° 

The pick of this good bunch is the Intermezzo of 
the Faschingsschwank aus Wien, if you have not 
already got it. (The Finale is still lacking, except 
on Animatic.) Presumably you have the Sonata 
Patheétique, Traiimes Wirren and the Praeludium in 
your library. If not, get them. The Debussy 
wants a lot of playing, especially after hearing 
Cortot on the gramophone (H.M.V., reviewed on 
another page); and so does the delightful Ledbury 
Parson. On the other hand, the Air de Ballet is 
tuneful and easy to play, like the Rosamund Ballet 
music. The Chopin Concerto is fine and full of 
subtlety, but the Mozart somehow leaves me cold, 
and Mertke has_completely spoilt the Wiegenlied 
for me. 
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NEW ROLLS 


No. AUTOPLAYER. 
$12244A. Trois Morceaux, Op. 45. Seriabine. 
$12794B. Air de Ballet. Frank Tapp. 
S11706. Three Waltz Themes, No. 2, Energy. 


L12798A 


UdS87F. 


U535E. 


U539F. 


U683E. 


36293. 


36329. 


U611D. 


The Chopin rolls are both excellent. 


Y. Bowen. 
. Down on the Farm, fox-trot. 


HAND-PLAYED. 


Preludes, Op. 28, No. 7, A major. No. 8, 
F sharp minor. Chopin. Played by 


F. Busoni. 

Decorations for Piano, No. 1, Island Spell. 
Ireland. Played by W. Murdoch. 

Prelude (Raindrop), Op. 28, No. 15. Chopin. 
Played by de Pachmann. 

Concert Etudes. Liszt. No. 2, Dance of the 
Gnomes. Played by F. Lamond. 

Two Eastern Songs: Before the Dawn and 
Salaam. A. M. Lang. Played by Wilfred 
Harris (song roll). 

Eleanore. S. Coleridge Taylor. 
Chas. Blackmore (song roll). 

Suite Bergamasque, No. 3, Clair de la lune. 
Debussy. Played by Herbert Tryer. 


Played by 


The second 


Prelude is a severe test for the player-pianist, and 
anyone who gets the rhythm and accent right can 


consider 


himself an accomplished performer. 


Debussy’s Suite Bergamasque is exquisite, Liszt’s 


Concert 


Study played by Lamond very fine. I 


personally do not feel the spell of Ireland’s Island, 


nor do I 


themselves 


question 


Eleanore comes off very well. 
and probably a very well known one. 


song, 


new to 1 
Down 


No. 
6693. 


6696. 


6701. 


0612. 


0610. 


6695. 


feel that Scriabine’s three morceaux lend 
to the player-piano, but that is a 
of taste. 

It is a charming 
It is 
ne. 

on the Farm is among the best fox-trots. 


DUO-ART. 


Erotiken, Op. 43, No. 5. Grieg. Played 
by Percy Grainger. 

Nocturne ; Mignonettes. Wofmann. 
Played by the composer. 

Romance, Op. 38, No. 2. Schiitt. Played 
by David Pesetsky. 

Mamma Goes Where Papa Goes. Ager. 


Played by Frank Banta. 
Every Night I Cry Myself to Sleep Over 
You. Johnson Wood and Bibo. Played 


by Herbert Clair. 
Grotesque March, Op. 32, No. 1. 
Played by Yolanda Mero. 


Sinding. 
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No. 
6690. Shepherd’s Dance from Henry VIII. 
German. Played by R. Armbruster. 
. Fantaisie in F minor. Chopin. Played 
by Harold Bauer. : 
. La Norma, selection. 
Erno Rapee. 


Bellini. Played by 


6530. Peer Gynt, Suite 1. No. 2, Aase’s Death. 
No. 4, In the Hall of the Mountain King. 
Played by Percy Grainger. 

6467. Under the Leaves. Thorne. Played by 
Edwin Hughes. 

0613. Shake Your Feet, fox-trot. D. Stamper. 
Played by H. Clair and E. Leith. 

0614. In a Tent, fox-trot. Koeller Magine and 
Lyons. Played by F. Milne. 

0615. Somebody’s Wrong, fox-trot. Marshall Egan 


and Whiting. Played by Edythe Baker. 


The Duo-Art rolls. are varied and interesting this 
month. The lovely Chopin Fantasia, is perhaps the 
best, run very close by Bellini’s Norma, with its 
charming old airs that suggest cameo brooches, 
memorial rings, and Flaxman china. 

Peer Gynt and Under the Leaves are both in their 
way admirable, the latter being a sweet little morsel 
with the melody in the bass, and therefore a 
favourite after-dinner piece for moderate pianists 
(not player-pianists). 

Hofmann’s Nocturne and Sinding’s 
March are both worth having. 


Of the fox-trots, my selection is Mamma (oes 
Where Papa Goes, Shake Your Feet, In a Tent, and 


Grotesque 
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No. WELTE-MIGNON. 

2972. Sonata, A major, Op. 101. First movement. 
Beethoven. Played by Eugene d’ Albert. 

2973. Sonata, A major, Op. 101. Second move- 
ment. Beethoven. Played by Eugene 
d’ Albert. 

1462. Sonata, C minor, Op. 111. First movement. 
Beethoven. Played by Bloomfield- 
Zeisler. 

1463. Sonata, C minor, Op. 111. Second move- 
ment. Beethoven. Played by Bloomfield- 
Zeisler. 

545. Grand Polonaise, Op. 22, E flat. Chopin. 
Played by Raoul Pugno. 

1464. Scherzo, Op. 31, No. 1. Chopin. Played 
by Bloomfield-Zeisler. 

665. Erlkénig. Schubert-Liszt. Played by 
Josef Hofmann. 

1958. Romance, Op. 5, No. 5. Arensky. Played 
by Leo Pyschnoff. 

1302. Loreley. Liszt. Played by J. Lhevinne. 

3039. Minuet. Boccherini. Played by R. Ganz. 


The two Beethoven Sonatas are, of course, the 


most important of this month’s Welte-Mignon 
rolls. Op. 101 belongs to the composer’s great 


third period, and is unique in form and deeply 
interesting. Op. 111 is his last Sonata, of profound 
and moving beauty. 

Of the rest, Boccherini’s well-known Minuet is 
delicately played by R. Ganz, and the two Chopin 
rolls are brilliant. I recommend Frlkénig too; 
and a simple, charming expression of sentiment is 





the passionate Somebody's Wrong. Arensky’s Romance. F¢ 
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THE STE INWAY DUO-ART’ 
RIEPIROIDUCING IPIAN® 


reflects the skill, experience and resources of the two leading houses of the 
music industry. It is a pianoforte of highest standing, and a ‘ Duo-Art’ 
‘ Pianola ’—the supreme achievement of The Aeolian Company. 

As a piano for hand-playing, it is the superb product of Messrs. Steinway 
and Sons. Further comment as to the artistic quality of the instrument as a 
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to reproduce the actual performances of pianists’ with absolute fidelity. 
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